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One of the most striking in all General Jackson's diplomatic exploits was with Naples. In 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812, when Murat was king of Naples, and under orders of his brother-in-law, the Emperor Napoleon, he seized and confiscated many vessels and their cargoes belonging to the citizens of the United States. When the Neapolitan Government was restored and the usurper Murat taken prisoner the Neapolitan king had him shot, and when our claim for spoliation was brought against the Neapolitan Government for the usurper's trespasses, it almost took away the breath of the little kingdom. "It was enough," they said, "to have had a usurper while on the throne." International law was not worth a cent in the way of argument, and the king put his back up against the wall and stood for all the crown was worth. He was a Bourbon, a legitimate, and affirmed that the real sufferer was the kingdom and people of Naples. Efforts were made by Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy Adams to get redress, but in vain.
In the last year of Mr. Madison's administration he sent one of America's most distinguished men, William Pinck-ney, to Naples, charged exclusively with getting indemnity for the Murat spoliations. His demand was no sooner made than refused. The king said, when refusing it, that France was the real author of the piratical policy during the wars, and you have not yet brought her to terms. Mr. Monroe in an earnest effort failed to accomplish it; so did John Quincy Adams. When General Jackson came in he appointed John Nelson, of Maryland, charge d'affaires to Naples, with special instructions as to this claim. General Jackson had two reasons for modifying the firmness shown in other cases. One was the same reason that a big man has for bearing a good deal from a little man, and the other was that it was hard to make the little kingdom pay for the trespasses of a usurper. And in this spirit Mr. Nelson per-es, Spain had been friendly in the Revolution, which was remembered.y.      Manj
